THE ATTACK IN LIBYA, NOVEMBER 20, 1941
rains hampered the movements of our forces, which had great
distances to cover. These rains, however, appear to have been
far heavier in the coastal regions than in the desert, and may
well prove more harmful to the enemy than to us. During the
18th, our Armies came into contact with the enemy outposts at
many points, and it seems certain that the enemy was taken com-
pletely by surprise. The Desert Army is now favourably situated
for a trial of strength. I do not know, up to the present, whether
this trial has actually begun, or taken place, between the heavy
armoured forces, but evidently it cannot be long delayed. It is
far too soon to indulge in any exultation. General Auchinleck
and General Cunningham, in command, under him, of the Eighth
Army, have made a brilliant and successful strategic approach
and obtained positions of marked advantage. All now depends
upon the battle which follows. It is evident that the next few days
will see developments which will include many highly interesting
features. One thing is certain, that all ranks of the British and
Empire troops involved are animated by a long-pent-up and ardent
desire to engage the enemy, and that they will fight with the utmost
resolve and devotion, feeling as they all do that this is the first
time we have met the Germans at least equally well-armed and
equipped, and realizing the part which a British victory in Libya
would play in the whole course of the war.